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THE ORIGINS OF LEADERSHIP 



EBEN MUMFORD 
University of Chicago 



I. INTRODUCTION 

The relation of the function of leadership to the science of soci- 
ology. — The primary task of sociology as a science is a description 
and explanation of the factors fundamental to the associate life. 
From this point of view the focus of the attention of the sociologist 
is upon the interactions or the reciprocalities of living organisms, 
or, in other words, upon the process of association as such. In 
his' treatment of the scope of sociology, Professor Small says : 
"The point of departure which we propose for sociology is the 
view-point from which all human associations present certain 
characteristics in common." 1 Professor Giddings defines sociol- 
ogy as a general science, a science of social elements and first 
principles. 2 In harmony with these definitions, though giving a 
more limited scope to the science, Professor Simmel says : "I 
understand the task of sociology to be description and determina- 
tion of the historico-psychological origin of those forms in which 
interactions take place between human beings." 3 Under "forms" 
he includes both "those general relations and changes which are 
called forth by the constant individual similarities and differences 
in the persons comprising every form of union," and those special 
forms which take place only in a limited number of combinations 
or determine only special phases of such." 4 By the term "forms" 
we understand that Professor Simmel means, not only the struc- 
tural, but also the functional phases of the social process. Such a 
point of view clearly gives to sociology a distinctive task. The 
description and explanation of the social structures and functions 

1 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. VI, p. 324. 

2 Principles of Sociology, p. 31. 

3 Journal of Sociology, Vol. II, p. 167. 

1 Annals of the American Academy, Vol. VI, pp. 412 ff. 
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common to all kinds of groups, or the study of the social process 
as such, is a work which no special social science has undertaken, 
but which is necessary if a unified view of societary phenomena is 
to be obtained. In further illustration of what is meant here, it 
may be noted that there are special sciences which study economic 
institutions, political institutions, religious' institutions, etc. ; but 
there is no science which treats of the nature of the institutional 
activity as such. That there are certain common principles' in 
accordance with which all social instincts, customs, and institu- 
tions are formed, maintained, and changed, whether the interests 
which they express are economic, religious, political, artistic, or 
what not, is one of the fundamental assumptions of the science of 
sociology. Again, it is clear that all the social sciences deal with 
phenomena that are expressed through such modal social functions 
as co-operation, conflict, competition, imitation, invention, obedi- 
ence, leadership, etc. ; but there is no science which has had for its 
province the interpretation of the nature of these functions as ele- 
mental factors in the method by which all societary phenomena are 
expressed. 

The function which we shall study is that of leadership. Our 
attention will be centered upon its earlier and simpler expressions 
as found among the lower animals and especially among primi- 
tive peoples, the data used being derived chiefly from hunting 
groups. The study will be concerned with the relation of leader- 
ship to the more general and fundamental social forces, functions, 
and structures. 

Each of the special social sciences has to do with leadership in 
its relation to a particular subject-matter, and with reference to 
the realization of certain purposes and ends; but none of these 
special social sciences have undertaken to describe and explain 
the function of leadership in general, and as one of the funda- 
mental forms in the reciprocalities of all individuals and groups of 
individuals. One of our principal hypotheses is that there 
are certain principles which are to be found in the study of the 
development of the leadership function in association, and that 
these principles are applicable to all associations, whatever may be 
their aims or ends. It shall, therefore, be our purpose to attempt 
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to trace some of the early steps in the development of this func- 
tion, not so much with the hope, in such a limited survey of the 
phenomena, of establishing the principles upon which leadership 
is based, but rather as prologomena to the further study of this 
subject. 

Leadership as a universal function of association. — The 
assumptions with which we start are, first, that leadership is a 
function common to all the different stages of the social process, 
from its simplest and most primitive to its most complex and 
highly developed manifestations ; second, that it is a function in 
the expression of all kinds of social interests, whether the inter- 
actions be inter-individual, inter-groupal, or infra-groupal. Lead- 
ership is one of the most primary as well as one of the most 
general forms of association. It arises wherever there are inter- 
actions of individuals or of groups, no matter what may be the 
purposes' or aims of these interactions. Perhaps it is not necessary 
to state that we are not more concerned with political leader- 
ship than with leadership as manifested in the expression of any 
other social impulse or interest, though to' many minds the 
mention of leadership usually calls up its political phase. 

Beginning with the simple associations of the lower animals, 
it may be stated that leadership is one of the important functions 
in their reciprocal relations. Leadership of family and migratory 
groups, of the combined efforts for offense and defense and for 
securing food, and leadership in mating and in play, are phe- 
nomena frequently observed among animals. In the associations 
of children in the expression of the play tendencies the leader is a 
prominent factor. Again, in the more serious associative under- 
takings of children, in and out of school, the leader has an impor- 
tant place. Among primitive peoples, far enough advanced to 
possess traditions, there is usually found the tradition of the more 
or less mythical hero, who is regarded as the ancestor of the tribe 
and to whose leadership is ascribed the founding of the customs 
of the group. The fact of leadership among both primitive and 
civilized peoples is one of common observation, and only the most 
general statement of this fact need be made here. In the expres- 
sion of the parental and filial impulses, the leadership at one time 
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may be that of the husband, at another that of the wife, and again 
that of both husband and wife in relation to the chil- 
dren, or that of the children in relation to one or both 
parents. In economic activity, leadership is present in all kinds 
of groups from the simplest form of association in the chase to' the 
most complex modern associations under the guidance of the 
entrepreneur, the promoter of the largest corporation, or the presi- 
dent of a federation of labor; in political activity, from the tem- 
porary leadership of the horde to the complicated and well-defined 
functions of the leader in modern governments ; in the expression 
of the play propensities there are leaders' from the old man at the 
corroboree to the captain of the modern football team; political 
parties and schools of thought, scientific and philosophic, have 
their leaders ; radicalism and conservatism are never without their 
champions, and religions are founded by prophets. There are 
leaders of the smallest and most temporary groups', and leaders 
of the largest and most permanent groups, and there are leaders 
natural and supernatural. Illustrations' might be multiplied 
indefinitely to* show that leadership is a universal function in 
association. 

Relation of leadership to the social process. — In so far as pos- 
sible we shall try to relate the study of leadership to a systematic 
theory of the social process'. By the social process we mean the 
infra-groupal and inter-groupal reciprocal activities of living 
organisms, including also under these relationships the influence 
of the group upon the individual and of the individual upon the 
group, and the interactions of individuals. The unifying factor 
in the complex and innumerable diversities of social phenomena 
is to be found in the social activity itself, in the associating of 
individuals and groups' of individuals. The social process, then, 
is to be considered as the central fact. 

When we begin to analyze the social process, we find two 
main divisions with which the sociologist is concerned. In the 
first place, there are the fundamental social forces — impulses, 
instincts, and interests — which are organized or expressed 
through this process; secondly, there is the question of the method 
by which these forces are organized or expressed. 
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There are certain functions, impulses, instincts, and interests, 
such as the nutritive, reproductive, and protective, which are 
essential to the life-process and common to all organic life, plants 
included, and which, in so far as they are realized through asso- 
ciate activity, constitute the rudimentary motor forces' of the 
social process. These forces, both innate and acquired, are 
tendencies to associate activity, which are set free by organic and 
extra-organic stimuli. In addition to those just enumerated, we 
may mention acquisitiveness, or the tendency to appropriate or 
possess, leading to the large and important group of property 
interests; the play impulses and aesthetic interests; and the 
political, educational, ethical, and religious' interests. 

From the point of view of method, the social process, in its 
most general aspects, may be stated in terms of control, through 
association, over the phenomena which condition the existence 
and development of individuals and groups. The method by 
which this control is attained, and the impulses, interests', or ends 
are realized, is fundamentally one of co-operating and conflicting, 
or rather it is a co-operating-conflicting process, both infra- 
groupal and inter-groupal. In the infra-groupal associate activity 
the element of co-operation is in the ascendency, while in the inter- 
groupal associate activity the conflict phase of the process is in the 
ascendency. This co-operating-conflicting process is mediated by 
such further modal social factors as' imitation, suggestion, inven- 
tion, and leadership. 5 All this activity constantly tends to assume 
two general forms or directions; viz., (i) an organized, and (2) 
an organizing. These two forms may be considered as giving the 
most general and inclusive statement of the modal phase of the 
social process. Under the organized phase is included what is 
meant by social structure — i. e., the social instincts, customs, 
institutions, and laws, or those activities which have proved to' be 
successful in attaining social ends and values. By the organizing 
phase is meant the process of adaptation to the new and prob- 
lematic features entering into the social process. The organizing 
phase of the social process is one of the most important divisions 

"A discussion of this proposition can not be given here, but constitutes the 
material of another paper. 
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of social functioning, though we should not overlook the fact that 
social functioning also includes the activity which is already- 
organized. Our central problem will be the relation of the evolu- 
tion of leadership to that of the organized and organizing phases 
of the social process, or, in other words, the relation of leadership 
to the habitual-tensional-adaptive phases of the social process. 
This will involve some discussion of the more specific modal 
factors, such as the co-operating-conflicting process as mediated 
by the imitative-suggestive-inventive forces. More particularly 
the thesis will be concerned with the relation of the evolution of 
leadership to that of institutions ; these constitute two of the more 
important representatives of the organized and organizing phases 
of the social process. Leadership is the pre-eminence of one or a 
few individuals in a group in the process of control of societary 
phenomena. Institutions are one phase of the organized modes 
of control, or, in other words, they are the social habits which 
have resulted from successful adjustive or organizing processes 
in the effort to control the conditions of associate life. The dis- 
cussion will also comprise the relation of leadership to the develop- 
ment of personality or the consciousness of self which arises as a 
result of the part which the individual plays in society, and of the 
reactions of others to his activity. 

The method of control of societary phenomena is psycho- 
physical in character. In part, impulses and interests are 
expressed through automatic and instinctive action accompanied 
by a minimum of consciousness ; and, in part, they are expressed 
through conscious or psychical factors. But unquestionably the 
most effective phase of the method by which the impulses and 
interests are realized is the psychical. Mind has developed with 
reference to' the furtherance of the efficiency of the motor 
responses which the organism is compelled to make to its' environ- 
ment, and it is without doubt the most plastic and powerful agent 
in the control of these motor responses. In the associative 
responses to stimuli, on the part of individuals and groups, mind 
becomes increasingly important with the increase in the com- 
plexity of the conditions to which adjustments must be made. 

Social psychology must form the technique for the interpre- 
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tation of social phenomena, if we are ever to have a scientific 
control of the conditions of association even approaching that 
degree of control of physical phenomena which is based upon the 
sciences of physics and chemistry. There is no social science that 
will not be greatly influenced by the discovery of the laws of the 
fundamental structures and functions common to all kinds of asso- 
ciation. History may be an interesting collection of facts, but it 
can be a science only in so far as it is interpreted through social 
psychology and its facts stated in terms of the formation of social 
habits or customs and institutions through the adaptive processes, 
of which, on the psychological side, the attention may be taken as 
central and inclusive of all others. Reform without a science of 
sociology may now and then accidentally succeed, but any assured 
amelioration of social conditions can come only through a knowl- 
edge of the laws by which institutions are formed, perpetuated 
and changed. It is because of an interest in the effort that is now 
being made to gain a scientific control of societary phenomena 
that this investigation of the evolution of leadership has been 
undertaken, and if the discussion adds anything of value to a 
fundamental science of association, we shall feel amply rewarded 
for the labor involved. 

II. LEADERSHIP AS AN INNATE AND ACQUIRED MODAL SOCIETARY 
TENDENCY OR FORCE 

In the consideration of any process, the first step logically is 
to inquire into the nature of the motor or driving forces which 
give rise to the process. Consequently, in the discussion of the 
relation of leadership to the social process, we shall study it first 
as a modal societary force, both in its innate and acquired aspects 
and in its connection with some of the other elemental social 
tendencies or forces. Both the lower animals and human beings 
inherit certain social potentialities — tendencies or propensities 
toward reciprocal relations with others. These innate propensities 
form the basis for the development of the acquired social ten- 
dencies. The elemental tendencies toward the associate activity 
are the social impulses, instincts, and interests. 

The social impulses are the primary or most rudimentary 
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tendencies to societary activity; they are the active and propelling 
germs from which are developed the many highly differentiated 
and complex interests of human associations. On account of the 
different meanings attached to the word "impulse," both by the 
psychologists and the sociologists, we shall state the meaning 
adopted here. The term "social impulse," used here in a very 
general sense, means an inherited or acquired tendency of an 
organism toward interactions or reciprocal relations with other 
organisms; it is used in both an objective and a subjective sense; 
it usually has conscious concomitants, but may or may not have 
conscious antecedents or conditions; it denotes an associative 
tendency which is set free by organic or extra-organic stimuli, 
and which may be expressed through inherited mechanisms — i. e., 
instincts — or through selective and volitional processes and 
acquired reactions — i. e., habits, customs, and institutions. 

The social instincts are those impulses to reciprocal activity 
with other organisms for the expression of which relatively 
definite mechanisms are inherited; they constitute strong and 
often imperious tendencies to societary activity; they are the 
motor forces toward the associate life which have the momentum 
of the whole species or race behind them. 

The social interests are those impulses to interactions with 
others which are mediated and controlled by the volitional pro- 
cesses. In interest there is always an idea of the object, end, or 
purpose to be attained, which is not necessarily true of impulse, 
especially in its simplest expressions. Interest, says Professor 
Dewey, "is impulse functioning with reference to an idea of self- 
expression." 6 The social interests are, therefore, the more highly 
organized dynamic forces in the social process. 

In the societies of the lower animals the social instincts consti- 
tute the chief societary forces. Association among the lower 
animals has been one of the principal factors in their survival and 
variation. In the struggle for existence, natural selection has 
favored those animals which have possessed the strongest tenden- 
cies to associate for the purposes of mutual aid in such activities 
as the securing of food, in offense and defense, and in care of off- 

6 "Second Supplement" to the Herbart Yearbook for 1895, p. 22. 
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spring. In the long course of animal development, the social 
instincts have become deeply rooted in the organism. Man as the 
heir of the social animals has inherited tendencies to the associate 
life, and, because of the great value of association to human beings 
in the struggle for existence, these propensities have been 
confirmed and strengthened. 

In the lower animals the innate tendencies to social activity 
are expressed largely through comparatively definite hereditary 
co-ordinations and possess but a small degree of flexibility; but in 
human beings there is not only a greater variety of innate social 
impulses, but also, owing to the greater complexity and plasticity 
of the nervous system, and the resulting higher reasoning powers, 
there is a much wider range of adaptability and variety in the 
social actions arising from these innate tendencies. The child at 
birth, from the point of view of the associate life, may be spoken 
of as a bundle of innate social tendencies or impulses. It is a 
social being when it comes into the world, having aptitudes for 
activity which can find adequate and normal expression only 
through reciprocal relations with other individuals. These vari- 
ous social propensities are not disconnected or independent, but 
are organically related, having been evolved with reference to the 
whole social process. Their further definition and development 
in the associate life depends upon the nature of the organism and 
upon the character of the physical and social environment. 

In this section we are concerned chiefly with the nature of 
leadership and its relation to the expression of some of the 
elemental social impulses and interests. We have designated 
leadership as a modal societary tendency, because it constitutes 
one of the principal means by which all these impulses and 
interests are realized. 

That the tendencies to lead and to obey and follow are instinc- 
tive in the societies both of the lower animals and of human 
beings is demonstrated by the large amount of evidence pointing 
in that direction. In the section entitled "Leadership as a Uni- 
versal Function in Association," attention has been called to' the 
fact that leadership is a phenomenon frequently observed among 
the lower animals. A few instances may be given here in illustra- 
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tion of what is meant by saying that leadership is instinctive in 
animal societies. Brehm states that among many of the larger 
societies of mammals the best-qualified member gains the leader- 
ship and finally obtains absolute obedience. Among the monkeys, 
he says, the strongest, oldest, or most capable member of the 
group becomes the leader. This honor is not conferred upon 
him by universal suffrage, but only after a most obstinate struggle 
with other competitors. The longest teeth and the strongest 
arms decide these conflicts. To the strongest belongs the crown. 
The leader demands and receives unqualified obedience in every 
respect. 7 The existence of leadership among the associations of 
monkeys is noted by a large number of students and observers of 
their social relations. Espinas states that among the animals, 
monkeys attain the highest degree of collective organization; 
that, in addition to the subordination obtained through imitation 
and transmission of thought by means of signs, there is also 
subordination to a chief who both commands and directs, and 
by whom are established the most complex and difficult communi- 
cations which the group has to sustain toward its environment. 8 
Houzeau says that the small groups among the Quadrumana, in 
a manner similar to those of men, are maintained solely by 
virtue of subordination and the principle of authority. Each 
group has only one chief, a male adult. 9 Elephants may be seen 
in herds ranging from five to two hundred. 

The most prudent and vigilant is chosen as the chief. Generally it is a male, 
but sometimes it is a female; the chief is deposed when his capacities wane. 
He has extensive authority and is always obeyed. 10 

In broods of chicks brought up under experimental conditions there are 
often one or two more active, vigorous, intelligent, and mischievous birds. 
These are the leaders of the brood; the others are imitators. Their presence 
raises the general level of intelligent activity. Remove them and the others 
show a less active, less inquisitive, less adventurous life. They seem to lack 
initiative." 

' Tierleben, Vol. I, pp. 26 and 46. 
8 Des societes animales, p. 505. 

s Etudes sur les facultes mentales des animaux, etc., Vol. II, "Nature du lien 
social." 

10 Topinard, Science and Faith, pp. 119, 120. 

11 Lloyd Morgan, Animal Behavior, p. 191. 
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Darwin also gives many examples of leadership in animal socie- 
ties' and states that it is a function common to most social ani- 
mals. 12 Were it necessary, more illustrations might be given to 
show that the function of leadership among the lower animals is 
instinctive, as well as the tendency to follow leaders and to 
reward the most vigilant and efficient associates. 

In passing to human beings, the instinctive character of both 
leadership and obedience may be noted in the associations of chil- 
dren, and especially in their playing. The stronger, more ener- 
getic, more masterful, or more resourceful member of the group 
gains the ascendency and often exercises almost complete control 
over his companions. In connection with the tendency to obey 
a leader in children's games, Groos says : 

The blind obedience accorded the leader of a little band is calculated to 
fill parents and teachers with envy The common fighting plays of chil- 
dren markedly exhibit this voluntary submission to a leader, less known, I 
think, in regulation games than in the many contests which a crowd of chil- 
dren will naturally fall into when a few belligerent spirits are present; 
when there is a trick to be played on schoolmates or janitor, an orchard to 
plunder, some unpopular person to annoy by breaking his windows or other- 
wise damaging his property — in these escapades the leader's word has absolute 
authority, and the most docile children will commit deeds in blind obedience 
which fill their parents with amazement and horror. 13 

On the other hand, in the family the native tendency of the normal 
child to obey and to' follow is, through the leadership of its 
parents, directed into habitual or institutional channels', and thus 
the child is prepared for the larger groups and wider social 
relations into which it is to enter. 

But the instinctive tendencies to follow and to lead extend 
beyond the period of childhood, though they are then modified 
and organized to a larger extent by means of the selective and 
volitional processes. The conditions calling for the exercise of 
these functions are constantly recurring in all kinds of associa- 
tions, and no group can long survive in its competition with 
others that does not make use of the ability of its superior few in 
directing and co-ordinating the activities of the many in their 

"Descent of Man. 

13 Groos, The Play of Man, pp. 338, 339. 
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adaptation to the problematic conditions of the group. 
The variations in the innate and acquired abilities of 
the members of each group make it possible for those 
fittest to direct the activities of the group to be selected, and as 
there is probably no normal individual who is not at some time the 
best-qualified leader in some of the groups to which he belongs, 
the propensity to lead is always kept alive. On the other hand, 
the tendency to follow is always a strong one even among the 
most advanced societies. Habitual and customary activities pre- 
dominate. Initiative, originality, and reconstructive thought are 
qualities exercised but rarely by the many, and by no means con- 
tinuously by the gifted few. Thinking is difficult, often painful; 
following the lines of least resistance is a social law as well as 
a physical law, and in all groups the tendency is for the few to 
make the paths and of the many to follow therein. What Bryce 
asserts as true of political groups applies to all kinds of associa- 
tions : 

Political society has depended upon the natural inequality in the strength 
of individual wills and in the activity of individual intellects, so that the 
weaker have tended to follow the stronger, not so much because the stronger 
have compelled them to do so as because they themselves wished to do so. 

And, in speaking of the future of political obedience, he adds: 
"Obedience is an instinct of human nature too strong and perma- 
nent to be got rid of." 14 In this connection says Professor 
Cooley : 

We are born with what may be roughly described as a vaguely differ- 
entiated mass of mental tendency, vast and potent, but unformed and needing 
direction The prime condition of ascendency is the presence of undi- 
rected energy in the person over whom it is to be exercised ; it is not so much 

forced upon us from without as demanded from within We are born 

to action ; and whatever is capable of suggesting and guiding action has power 
over us from the start. 15 

In speaking of the impulse to follow or obey, especially with rela- 
tion to the government of primitive peoples, Ratzel says : 

Arbitrary rule, though we find, no doubt, traces of it everywhere in the 
lower grades, even when the form of government is republican, has its basis, 

"Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence, pp. 467 ft. 
15 Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, pp. 284 ft. 
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not in the strength of the state or the chief, but in moral weakness of the 
individuals who submits almost without resistance to the domineering power." 
This statement may be too strong, but it helps to illustrate one side 
of the situation. Ellis points out that great indolence and 
deficiency in energy are among the causes' of the despotism of the 
kings, chiefs, and priests of the Ewe-speaking peoples of the 
Slave Coast of West Africa. 17 While indolence may be one of 
the leading causes' in obedience to superiors, especially in tropical 
climates, it is by no means the only cause, for the most vigorous, 
industrious, and intelligent races are followers of leaders. The 
instinctive character of the tendencies to lead and to follow, as 
manifested in the wider social circles, is expressed as follows by 
Professor Baldwin : 

There are men so naturally born to take the lead in social reform, in 
executive matters, in organization, in planning our social campaigns, that we 
turn to them as by instinct. They have a sort of insight to which we 
can only bow. They gain the confidence of men, win the support of women, 
and excite the acclamations of children. These people are social geniuses." 

The character of leadership and obedience varies greatly, 
from its purely instinctive expression among the lower animals, 
through the scarcely less blind following of the leader of the mob 
of human beings, up to the highly reflective following and leader- 
ship of the great inventor, scientist, artist, philanthropist, or 
statesman. The primitive man follows the leadership of the 
mythical hero or the apotheosized ancestor with unswerving and 
unexamined loyalty, and his final answer to the perplexing ques- 
tions of the ethnological inquirer is : "That is what our fathers' 
said." But the primitive man is not alone in this kind of follow- 
ing of authority. The ipse dixit of the Middle Ages and the ipse 
dixit of modern political platforms and religious creeds are akin 
to the primitive man's reverence for authority, and all are expres- 
sions of the deep instinctive social tendency of the lower animals 
and of men to lead and to 1 be led; and these tendencies are but 
modes of expression of the two great phases of the social process — 
the conserving and the innovating, the habitual and the adaptive, 

M Ratzel, The History of Mankind, Vol, I, p. 132. 

1T Ellis, The Ewe-Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa, p. 10. 

"Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, p. 172. 
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the customary and the changing — between which the social 
rhythm of the ages has played, emphasis at one time being upon 
the side of the conserving forces, at another upon the side of the 
innovating, and scarcely ever striking that balance so essential to 
ideal social organization. Tylor has expressed this tendency of 
the associate activity as follows : 

It may be that the increasing power and range of the scientific method, with 
its stringency of argument and constant check of fact, may start the world on 
a more steady and continuous course of progress than it has moved on here- 
tofore. But if history is to repeat itself according to precedent, we must look 
forward to stiffer, duller ages of traditionalists and commentators, when the 
great thinkers of our time will be appealed to as authorities by men who 
slavishly accept their tenets, yet cannot or dare not follow their methods 
through better evidence to higher ends. 1 * 

Leadership, then, should be classified among the most general 
and essential modal social tendencies or forces, since it is inti- 
mately concerned in the expression of all the social propensities. 
Moreover, its importance to groups in the struggle for existence 
has made it an instinctive tendency both in the lower animals and 
in human beings. This instinctive propensity, under the modifica- 
tion and guidance of human reason, becomes one of the central 
innovating and directing forces in all social groups, and instead 
of its influence waning in modern societies, as is sometimes 
asserted, the probability is that nowhere in the associational series 
does this function play such an important role as in the most 
highly developed and plastic social groups. Where life is con- 
stantly growing more complex and problems are multiplying, 
and where men reason more about the best means; of attaining 
social values, the extraordinary insight and sound judgment of 
the leader will be in ever-increasing demand. 

III. RELATION OF LEADERSHIP TO THE ORGANIZED AND ORGANIZ- 
ING PHASES OF THE SOCIAL PROCESS, OR TO THE HABITUAL- 
TENSIONAL-ADAPTIVE PHASES OF ASSOCIATING 

All social activity may be stated in terms of control over the 
conditions by which associating organisms, or the groups which 
they form, are preserved and developed. Primarily and essen- 

18 Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. II, pp. 452, 453. 
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tially this control is with reference to the sustentation, reproduc- 
tion, and protection of the organisms composing the groups, but, 
in addition to this, it is with reference to the deepening and 
enriching of the associate life in all its phases. The conditions to 
be controlled are found in the physical and social environment, 
and in the nature of the organisms themselves. The ultimate 
constituent factors of the social process are the individual, and 
the physical and social environment. They are not independent 
entities, acting upon each other in an external way, but are 
reciprocally related factors within this process; they are functions 
of each other. The environment is not merely accepted, but it is 
selected even by the lower animals, and among human beings it 
is constantly being constructed and reconstructed. This building 
and rebuilding of the environment with reference to the attain- 
ment of social values and ends is what is meant by controlling 
the environment. In like manner, the individual never is, but 
always is becoming; he is a function of the social process, and 
he controls and is controlled by the physical and social environ- 
ment. 

The method of control, in its more general aspects, is deter- 
mined, on the one hand, by the aptitude of the nervous system to 
select and fix, in more or less definite and permanent modes of ex- 
pression, those activities which are successful in attaining the 
essential and developmental social values ; and, on the other, by the 
flexibility of the nervous system through which these organized or 
co-ordinated modes of expression of societary activity are adapted 
to the new conditions entering into the social process. As a result 
of the first characteristic of associating organisms, we have one of 
the most general modal phases of the process of association, 
namely, the habitual or, in more social terms, instinctive activity 
and instinctive-custom activity, including under the latter term, 
institutions, laws, morals, public opinion, etc. From the second 
characteristic we get what may be called the adaptive phase of the 
social process, or the adjustment and accommodation of social 
instincts and customs to new and problematic conditions. The 
entrance of new factors into the process of association gives rise 
to stresses, strains, emotions — that is, tensions of some kind; 
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and, consequently, we may speak of another general modal phase 
of the social process, namely, the tensional. This really consti- 
tutes an intermediary phase between the habitual or organized 
and the adaptive or organizing phases. Perhaps it may be well, 
at the start, to emphasize the fact that these are not independent 
modal factors in the control of societary conditions, but that they 
are reciprocally related, the one presupposing the other. The 
tensional phase arises because of an instinct or a habit that has 
become inadequate in the face of a problematic situation, and the 
adaptive or organizing phase has meaning only in its relation 
to both of the preceding, for it is the conscious use of the old 
co-ordination, or organized phase of the social process in attain- 
ing new social ends. They are treated here merely as convenient 
abstractions, being in reality but phases of the more inclusive and 
unifying fact — the process of association. Leadership is 
intimately connected with these three phases of modal societary 
activity, as it is one of the principal functions in aiding the adjust- 
ments of the old co-ordinations to the new conditions. In order 
to bring the illustrative material of this chapter into clearer rela- 
tion to these three modal processes, we shall give a more specific 
statement of each of them and of their connection with leadership, 
and shall then discuss leadership in its relation to the founding, 
maintaining, and changing of customs and institutions; in its 
relation to occupations and to some of the typical problematic 
social conditions and crises; and in its connection with the 
development of personality. 

The habitual, tensional, and adaptive phases of the social 
process are classified among the more general modal social func- 
tions and structures because they are fundamental to the expres- 
sion of all social interests. Including under the habitual or 
organized phase both the so-called race habits or instincts and the 
acquired social habits or customs, institutions, laws, etc., it may 
be said that all social impulses and interests are mediated through 
these general modes of associate activity. 

By social structures we mean the relatively definite and 
co-ordinated phases of the social process as expressed in instinc- 
tive activity and in customs, institutions, laws, morals, etc. Social 
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structure is not regarded as something apart from or outside of 
the social process, but rather as the organized or co-ordinated 
phase of the process, and, in fact, as occurring within the process. 
It is not a static thing, but a particular kind of social activity; 
whereas by social function is meant the whole social process from 
the point of view of action in the accomplishment of social values 
and ends. Social function includes both the use of the social 
structures and their adaptation to the new and problematic condi- 
tions entering into the social process. 

In discussing the relation of leadership to the more general 
modal social functions and structures, we naturally begin with the 
instinctive societary activities. They constitute the simplest and 
most fundamental modes of attaining social ends. The social 
instincts are those heredity modes of reciprocal activity of organ- 
isms which pertain to the fundamental necessities of the life- 
process, and which in the experience of the species or race have 
proved useful in providing for these necessities. By the process of 
natural selection, they have become deeply rooted in the species 
or race. Instinctive activity constitutes the chief mode of expres- 
sion of the social life of the lower animals, and it forms the basis 
of the more highly developed structures and functions in human 
association. Social habits or custom activities have their sources 
in the instincts and impulses, but differ from instinctive activity in 
that they are not physically inherited, but are acquired during 
the lives of the individuals and are the result of social ends con- 
sciously formulated as well as of the conscious selection of the 
means for reaching these ends. Custom activity arises through 
the mediation of social instincts and impulses by the rational or 
volitional processes. While not inherited physically — or, if they 
are, they become instincts — customs and institutions are inherited 
socially, involving, as they do, certain established modes of 
activity to which each individual must conform. From customs 
are differentiated institutions, laws, morality, fashions, etc. To 
the habitual or organized phase of the social process, then, belong 
the purely instinctive activity of the lower animals and the 
instinct-custom activity of human beings, including under the 
latter term all of the acquired types of associate life which possess 
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a more or less permanent and co-ordinated mode of expression. 
They represent certain definite and successful ways of associating 
which have been consciously or unconsciously adopted by the 
group. 

Though the vis inertiae of social structures and functions, even 
in the most advanced groups, is very great, and the changes 
enforced upon the group by the altered conditions of the environ- 
ment or organism probably, as a rule, exceed those which are 
made voluntarily, yet neither the structural nor the functional 
phases of the social process are absolutely fixed and invariable 
anywhere in the associational series. In fact, one of the primal 
prerequisites for the survival and development of any group is 
that its structures and functions shall maintain a certain degree 
of plasticity and adaptability. Social conditions, as represented 
in the environment or in the organism, are constantly changing, 
and consequently social structures and functions must vary also 
in order to become adapted to the new situations. While the 
structures and functions are reciprocally related, the one condi- 
tioning the other, there is a sense in which functions always pre- 
cede structures. The social structures are adaptations to past 
conditions, and so can never be completely in accord with the new 
circumstances. The nature of the novel situations to which 
adaptation of the instinctive and customary activities must be 
made varies from the everyday difficulties to the most dangerous 
crises. The inadequacy of the existing social activities in the 
presence of particular problematic conditions creates unrest, dis- 
content, dissatisfaction, and various degrees of emotional instabil- 
ity, culminating in the greater crises, such as wars, conquests, 
panics, and revolutions. The process of adaptation of the social 
habits to the new conditions presents all phases and degrees of 
difficulty and danger, and thus becomes one of the crucial social 
functions. In general it may be said that the initiative or guidance 
of this process calls for superior ability or fitness of some kind — 
for characteristics which one individual or a small number of 
individuals in each group possesses in a greater degree than the 
other members of the group, either by virtue of native or acquired 
ability, or both, or by virtue of exceptional devotion of time and 
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energy to the problems to be met. Consequently, the problematic 
conditions become the nuclei of the function of leadership. It 
originates and centers in the difficulties of the adaptive or 
organizing process. 

Roughly speaking, we may say that the process of adaptation 
takes two main directions — namely, that of maintaining and that 
of changing existing customs and institutions. No hard and fast 
distinction is to be drawn between these processes. They are 
rather aspects of a permanent relationship between custom and 
the adaptive activity, the emphasis in some cases being upon the 
maintenance of the custom, and in others upon its change. Both 
of these processes require the leadership of individuals of 
special qualifications, and they present problems of all degrees of 
difficulty and call for all degrees of ability, from the temporary 
leadership of the child among his companions' to the powerful and 
permanent influence of the genius. A good example of what 
is meant by leadership in the maintenance of customs or institu- 
tions is found in the educator's function in molding the social 
activities of children into a certain degree of conformity to the 
habitual ways of associating. But, of course, the other aspect of 
the adaptive process is concerned here, too, in the modification 
of the educational functions and institutions to conform to new 
factors entering' into the life-process or in the making of the 
educational functions more efficient. A more negative aspect 
of this branch of the adaptive process is found in the leadership 
of activities necessary for reformation or punishment of violators 
of custom and law. But again the other phase of the adaptive 
process is seen here, too, in the change of penal and reformatory 
institutions and laws made necessary by new conditions and new 
methods of punishment and reformation. Turning more specifi- 
cally to the second phase of the adaptive process, we find that the 
making of' changes in habitual ways of associating is very difficult 
and often irksome; and especially is this true with respect to 
changes in the direction of progress, and when the changes to be 
made are concerned with adult individuals. This difficulty is in- 
creased where the groups are primitive or isolated, and where 
social stimuli are comparatively few and not of an intense char- 
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acter, or where, paradoxically speaking, the habit of changing has 
not been formed. The break in habits creates a disturbance of 
physical and mental equilibrium. A breach of custom gives a 
shock to individuals and groups. Conflicts between the individual 
and his group, between groups or institutions, and between classes 
within the larger groups, cause all sorts of problematic conditions 
and relations which perplex and disconcert the average mind. 
Almost constantly there are new situations arising calling for new 
plans and ideals, or causing failure in the working of old plans, 
creating disappointments, maladjustments, and discouragements 
— in general, tensions of all kinds. From the tensions coming 
into the social process all degrees of derangement in the normal 
activity of associants may arise, ranging in gravity from the usual 
disturbances produced by everyday difficulties to the chaotic con- 
ditions growing out of the greatest crises. 

The process of adaptation in both of its principal phases is 
often accompanied by physical and mental pain, by hesitation, 
doubt, perplexity, discouragement, and the most intense forms of 
consciousness. The tensions may be so great that there is a com- 
plete breakdown in the habits and customs and in the process of 
adaptation, so that individuals or groups succumb to defeat and 
death; but even in the less serious crises most individuals lose 
that rational control of their activities which is necessary to 
efficient adaptation. In the presence of the new, unsolved, mys- 
terious, dangerous, or difficult, the old habits, customs, or institu- 
tions become inadequate, and emotional disturbances arise in 
most individuals which for a greater or less extent of time check 
those directive processes of consciousness required for an ade- 
quate adjustment to the changed situation. Extreme examples of 
this are seen in the panics caused by great conflagrations, and in 
mob activity resulting from the great emotional excitements 
caused by the violation of some cherished custom; but it holds 
true only in a less degree for the disturbances in all of the more 
regular and normal activities of society. For most associants, 
confusion of ideas and hesitancy in action and a high state of sug- 
gestibility result from the introduction of new and complex fac- 
tors into the customary ways of associating. In the face of such 
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difficulties as these, there is a demand for an initiating or guiding 
force to assist the associants in the attainment of the new ends 
made necessary by the altered conditions in organism or environ- 
ment. In each group are usually found those who by virtue of a 
certain kind of temperament, superior ability or training, while 
apprehending the danger or difficulty involved in a highly 
problematic situation, are still able to retain the control of the 
rational conscious processes which give them self-control and 
control over others, and make them leaders in the process of 
adaptation. They are aggressive, resourceful, courageous, and far- 
sighted, with extraordinary strength and endurance, and with the 
ability to focus the attention upon the problem at hand, in the 
face of the greatest distractions, until the necessary factors in 
the solution are brought under control. Sustained attention is 
necessary in solving a difficult problem, in meeting an emergency, 
or in the mastery of any subject. Concentration of attention is 
required for seeing relations in other than habitual ways. But 
sustained attention calls for such qualities as originality, wide 
experience, exceptional energy, determined and prolonged effort 
— qualities which in any marked degree belong to the few in each 
group and which are pre-eminently the characteristics of genius. 
Consequently, when the customary ways of associating become 
inadequate, or when there are difficulties with reference to the 
maintenance of customs or institutions, the control of the 
problematic conditions involved creates a need and urgent demand 
for the more direct personal element than is present when the 
social process is running smoothly — for the individual of superior 
congenital and acquired ability. While all members of the group 
must pass through the adaptive processes, it is usually necessary 
that a certain individual or group of individuals, possessing 
greater ability or a peculiar fitness of some kind, take the initia- 
tive in making the adjustment, suggesting the various steps in 
the activity, and guiding the process toward a successful realiza- 
tion of the ends required by the new conditions. It is the diffi- 
culties of the adaptive process, then, in relation to the control of 
the conditions of associate life, which create the demand for 
the individual of special skill, insight, ingenuity, constructive 
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imagination, and experience to devise the means, make the plans, 
or construct the policies by which the more or less vaguely con- 
ceived wants or desires of the members of the group may be 
realized. 

All social activity tends to flow between the two poles of 
custom and change of custom, and the two most general functions 
of the leader tend to conform to these two directions of the social 
process. As Professor James states it : "There is an everlasting 
struggle in every mind between the tendency to keep unchanged, 
and the tendency to renovate its ideas. Our education is a cease- 
less compromise between the conservative and the progressive 
factors." 20 This psychological principle applies to the associate 
life both of individuals and of groups. The conservative tendency 
is stronger in some groups than in others and in some tempera- 
ments than in others, but it constitutes one of the principal forces 
in all associations. On the other hand, there is the desire for 
novelty and innovation, which, while perhaps not so continuously 
effective as the conservative tendency, plays just as important a 
role in the development of society and of leadership. The aggres- 
sive, domineering, ambitious type of individual, as well as the 
more passive, docile, and conservative type, is found in almost 
every group. The tendency to lead is, as we have seen, innate, and 
the desire for the power and social approval which come through 
the successful control of the activities of others is one of the 
strongest forces in association. The great personality is developed 
under the influence of powerful social stimuli, and finds expres- 
sion and realization through the innovations which he makes in 
the customs and institutions of society, through the control of 
things and persons, and through the reactions of other individuals 
to his influence. The leader, therefore, may function as a "fer- 
ment" in the social life, as a stimulus to greater or more careful 
activity, as an initiator of new wants and needs, as in the cases of 
the inventor, investigator, discoverer, and agitator; or, on the 
other hand, he may function as a co-ordinator of the disturbed 
activities of the members of the group, as a guide and councilor, 
as a center of inhibition upon the more irrational and precipitate 

"Psychology, Vol. II, p. 107. 
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reactions to stimuli, and in the maintenance of groupal customs 
and traditions through education and the various forms of bring- 
ing individuals or groups' into a certain required degree of con- 
formity with accepted modes of associating. 

Leadership and occupations. — Having considered the general 
nature of social habits and their adaptability in relation to the 
leadership function, we are now ready for a discussion of the 
more special phases of the social process, in so far as they are 
related to social habits or institutions and leadership. It has been 
noted that, in general, all social activity tends to become habitual, 
but the nature of the fundamental divisions of this habitual 
activity has not been discussed. By further analysis, we find that 
the social process, when viewed with reference to the method of 
expression of the social impulses, is made up of the interactions 
of a large number of groups possessed of specific habits and 
modes of adaptation to the environment, which are determined 
by the nature of the varied activities required to> reach the 
numerous ends involved in the expression of the social interests. 
The particular activities upon which these specific habits and 
modes of adaptation are based are represented to a very great 
extent by the occupations'. From this point of view, occupations 
may be regarded as the rudimentary social functions and as the 
units of social organization. Says Professor Dewey : 

Occupations determine the fundamental modes of activity, and hence 
control the formation and use of habits. These habits, in turn, are something 
more than practical and overt. "Apperceptive masses" and associational 
tracts of necessity conform to the dominant activities. The occupations 
determine the chief modes of satisfaction, the standards of success and failure. 
Hence they furnish the working classifications and definitions of value; they 
control the desire processes. Moreover, they decide the sets of objects and 
relations that are important, and thereby provide the content or material of 
attention, and the qualities that are interestingly significant. The directions 
given to mental life thereby extend to emotional and intellectual characteristics. 
So fundamental and pervasive is the group of occupational activities that it 
affords the scheme or pattern of the structural organization of mental traits. 
Occupations integrate special elements into a functional whole. Because the 
hunting life differs from, say the agricultural, in the sort of satisfactions and 
ends it furnishes, in the objects to which it requires attention, in the problems 
it sets for reflection and deliberation, as well as in the psycho-physical co-ordi- 
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nations it stimulates and selects, we may well speak, and without metaphor, of 
the hunting psychosis or mental type. And so of the pastoral, the military, 
the trading, the manually productive (or manufacturing) occupations, and 
so on." 

Another very important illustration of the influence of occu- 
pations in the formations of habits of thought or institutions is 
that pointed out by Professor Veblen 22 in what he calls the 
leisure-class occupations and, in modern economic life, the indus- 
trial and pecuniary employments. Among the greatest problems' 
of modern civilization are those which are due, in large degree, 
to "the divergent trend of the discipline" of the last two employ- 
ments. It is through the occupations that the elemental needs of 
society are met. The dominant occupations represent the chief 
interests of society, its principal aims, ends, and ideals. They 
represent interests which are the centers of activity of groups of 
individuals not only from day to day, but also from generation 
to generation. It is in this persistent and almost constant form of 
activity that the rudimentary social habits or structures are 
formed. 

But what is the relation of the individual, and especially of 
the leader, to the occupational activity ? In the first place, it may 
be said that, from the point of view of the organization of society 
in its entirety, the occupation represents the social unit. The 
individual cannot be considered as the unit of social organization. 
He is born into a society in which the general modes of inter- 
actions of occupations are already fairly well defined, and his own 
activities are shaped and directed by these relationships into 
which he is born. The occupation represents a certain definite 
and more or less permanent mode of activity continuing from 
generation to generation, whereas the individual has but a com- 
paratively brief existence. On the other hand, the modes of 
activity represented in the occupations are by no means fixed or 
inflexible, and the individual does modify them, especially the 
individual of extraordinary ability. In fact, adaptations of 
habitual forms of occupational activity to the new conditions of 

21 Psychological Review, Vol. IX, pp. 219, 220. 

22 The Theory of the Leisure Class, and in the Proceedings of the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the American Economic Association. 
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the physical and social environment must be made by the indi- 
vidual, and, consequently, while the occupation may be considered 
as the social unit from the point of view of the entire social 
organization, the individual must be considered as the social unit 
from the point of view of change of social structures and func- 
tions. But the more intimate relation which the occupations sus- 
tain to leadership is found in the fact that they afford the most 
efficient channels for the highest development of the variations 
in the ability of individuals, and thereby accentuate the native 
qualities of initiative and inventiveness' which the superior 
individuals may possess and upon which leadership and change in 
social organization depend. Through the variations in the nature 
of occupational activity, the individual may find the employment 
which gives the best expression to his inner nature, and which, 
therefore, develops whatever leadership qualities he may possess. 
The occupations, therefore, constitute the most effective forms' 
of reciprocal activity of individuals and groups. On the one 
hand, they are groups of habits which have proved successful in 
the control of the environment for the realization of the rudi- 
mentary social interests, while, on the other hand, they provide 
opportunity for the greatest influence of personality in the con- 
trol of the problematic conditions entering into the social process. 
Not all groups can be called occupational, but it is contended 
here that it is on the basis' of these elemental social functions that 
the primary groups and classes are formed, and, as the habits of 
thought and action determined by the dominant occupations tend 
to be carried over into all other forms of associational life it is 
evident that the occupations are the principal factors in determin- 
ing the character of leadership throughout all the groups of a 
particular society. The occupations are instrumental in determin- 
ing the leadership of non-occupational groups because they 
furnish the modes of activity through which the individual may 
best express himself; they afford the standards of success and 
failure, and, therefore, the means of comparing and judging 
individuals on the basis of their ability and their fitness for 
furthering the interests of other kinds of groups. 

[To be continued] 



